THE SCENE IS CHANGED

some naive piece of dramatic journalism where a Jew, the
villain of course, was beaten up before vanishing from the
scene.   This would be pkyed before an audience largely
made up of " Strength through Joy " members at reduced
prices ; and the masochistic artist concerned was able to get
home early with his bruises, for the public would never wait
longer than a couple of acts to see retribution overtake him.
There were no demonstrations in the house, and one heard
very little applause.  Everything was taken for granted with
appalling calm ; these people knew that no more than one
opinion would be expressed by stage, press or platform.
And in the homeward plane sailing over Hanover to Holland
and the North Sea, I could only think how manifold is what
we call a lifetime to-day.  The Germany where I had studied
was already as remote as if it had existed in another century ;
and so were now the Germanies of the Armistice and the
Republic.   But a Berlin friend who had met me cautiously
in the back rooms of cafes or confectioner's shops, because
he was already being watched, said that we should see
several more phases, each worse than the present, before we
had done.   This would stretch out the number of lifetimes
within a lifetime still further ; and I shivered as the height
of the plane approaching the sea made it needful to reach
for a second greatcoat.
Soon 1934 was here, and with it a revival of theatre quite
notable considering the progress of the screen. It was a
players* revival, for new dramatists were fewer than ever.
Artists of the standing of Bergner, the Lunts, Yvonne Prin-
temps, Edith Evans and CedricHardwicke, Charles Laughton
and John Gielgud and Gertrude Lawrence made it clear by
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